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which defines what persons shall be deemed natural-
born British subjects. The Act was intended to have
imperial validity, and doubtless that was its true effect,
so that prior to the Statute of Westminster it was
not possible for any Dominion to vary this essential
definition.
The Conference emphasised the importance of main-
taining the existence of a common status to facilitate
intercourse and the granting of mutual privileges, and
recommended that, if any changes were desired in the
existing requirements for the common status, pro-
vision should be made for the maintenance of the
common status, and the changes should only be intro-
duced, in accordance with the existing practice, after
consultation and agreement among the several mem-
bers of the Commonwealth. It recognised that it was
for each member of the Commonwealth to define for
itself its own nationals, but so far as possible those
nationals should be persons possessing the common
status, though it was recognised that local conditions
or other special circumstances might from time to
time necessitate divergencies from the general prin-
ciple. The possession of the common status in virtue
of the law for the time being in force in any part of the
Commonwealth should carry with it the recognition
of that status by the law of every other part of the
Commonwealth. It must be admitted that the prin-
ciples thus enunciated are not easy to understand with
precision. The essential point, in the view of Mr.
McGilligan,1 speaking for the Irish Free State, is that
there is no Commonwealth nationality based upon a
1 Keith, Speeches and Documents on the British Dominions, 1918-
1931, p. 241.